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a perception of magnetic activity. The sense of sight
may indeed be called a magnetic sense when regard is
had to the principle that light is made up of electro-
magnetic waves, but you may put your hand or your
head between the poles of the most powerful magnet
and be unable to tell whether the magnet is or is not in
action. We have no direct perception of the magnetic
field, and there is no such thing as animal magnetism
in any legitimate use of the term.

According to one story it was Marco Polo, the Venetian,
who brought the mariner's compass from China to
Europe in the thirteenth century. Anyhow its use was
known then, though the attractive influence was wrongly
localized, being ascribed to one of the stars in the tail
of the Great Bear. The Provencal poet Guiot, in a MS.
of the thirteenth century, tells at length, as if it were
rather a new thing then, how a steel needle may be
magnetized by touching it with a loadstone, and how
when put through a piece of straw and set floating, it
always points to the north:

' Puis se tome la point toute
Centre Testoile sans doute/

A letter of Peter Peregrinus written in 1269 contains a
remarkably good account of the polar quality of the
magnet and of its use in finding the north. By the time
of Columbus the compass, with its divided card, was
apparently a common appliance in navigation. It was
during his first voyage to America in 1492 that Columbus
discovered the variable deviation of the needle from
the true north. The fact that the balanced needle does
not lie horizontally, but dips, was discovered by a London
instrument maker called Norman in 1576.

We may take it, then, that applications of magnetism
were known certainly six hundred, perhaps five thousand